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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



as a connecting link in its activities for the 
benefit of the industrial art workers and as 
an aid in the vocational guidance of young 
men and women who wish to make the arts 
their lifework. 

F. N. L. 

INDUSTRIAL ART IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 

TWENTY-FIVE different art 
courses in the schools of New York 
State instead of eight! This is the 
record in two years. 1 1 is a result in 
part of changes in state requirements, but it 
is also an indication of the big movement 
toward the development of more efficient 
instruction which is so necessary to the 
future industrial and economic welfare of 
the country. 

The courses are practical and relate to 
the needs of the individual, the school, and 
the community. Some half dozen in the 
two largest cities of the state, Buffalo and 
New York, are purely vocational. This 
means that they graduate art students 
capable of entering the trade of the com- 
mercial artist. These courses include Com- 
mercial Designing, Costume Drawing, 
Industrial Designing, Furniture Designing, 
etc. 

In these and other cities considerable 
time is given to such courses as Personal 
and Applied Design, Metalwork and 
Jewelry, Bookbinding, Interior Decoration, 
Advanced Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape Design, etc., which, in most instances, 
form the foundation work for professional 
art school and college courses. 

Nearly if not all high schools in the state 
are offering some kind of practically applied 
art work and nearly one hundred schools 
provide special courses with an industrial 
bent. 

This sign of educational and industrial 
preparedness is not to be lightly passed by. 
1 1 is but the beginning of great things. Al- 
ready student designs are being sold, craft 
work is finding a lucrative market, and 
talented individuals are being recognized 
and instructed for the future greatness of 
the state. It is all advancing so rapidly 
that the outcome must produce many state 



scholarships, a great State Industrial Art 
School, and a number of Municipal Art 
Schools. Furthermore, as in England to- 
day, even the villages will have their 
repousse metalwork, wood carving, or em- 
bossed leatherwork classes, and towns of 
even two thousand inhabitants will have 
their "art classes." 

The present and most urgent need on the 
part of the schools is the model or example. 
Intelligent work can proceed but fitfully 
and slowly if illustrations and examples of 
masterpieces are not at hand. Inspiration 
and incentive, excellent technique and 
beautiful design are not spontaneous as the 
hidden spring, but must come by diligent 
study of great works and by an earnest effort 
at least to approach their ideals. Pupils 
must literally feed their eyes and brains and 
souls on the wonders of the ages, both past 
and present. Schools and classes and 
teachers are ready; museums and individ- 
ual homes have the examples; cooperative 
effort must unite the two in promoting the 
foundation work for the American Ren- 
aissance in Art. 

Royal B. Farnum. 

ART INSTRUCTION IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 1 

THE recent survey for vocational 
education in the city of Minne- 
apolis conducted by the National 
Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, under the direction of 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, reveals a situation 
worthy of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion, not only on its own account, but be- 
cause it presents a supreme example of con- 
ditions that now exist or may soon develop 
in all our rapidly growing cities. 

J Mr. Bailey's review of this very interesting 
Report is published in no spirit of criticism of 
institutions in Minneapolis or of conditionsthere, 
but because of the valuable lesson it furnishes for 
similar institutions elsewhere. The same condi- 
tions exist in New York and in other places. 
They are perfectly natural and explicable when 
the history of the individual institutions is con- 
sidered. New York should, therefore, recognize 
an obligation to Minneapolis for making clear 
through this Report the need for bringing our 
own institutions into closer relationship and 
greater cooperation. — The Editor. 
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Prosperity allows the higher aspirations 
to manifest themselves. People demand 
better clothing, more beautiful homes, finer 
utensils, an ever-increasing variety of 
objects which only skill and taste can pro- 
duce. They reach out for information, in- 
struction, entertainment — satisfaction — in 
the realm of the fine arts. Then agencies 
spring up quite independently to supply 
these demands, often with the best of in- 
tention, but without broad vision. 

In Minneapolis, for example, are such 
agencies as these: (i) The School of Art, 
thirty years old, in which the emphasis has 
always been upon fine art rather than upon 
applied art, although located in a city 
where "the value of the annual per capita 
output of employees in manufacturing 
lines is greater than that of any other city 
in the country, if not in the world, being 
$4,880 for each employee." (2) The 
Museum of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. The new building, one unit of a 
large and impressive structure, almost un- 
rivaled among the great cities at home or 
abroad, and recently secured through an 
astonishing outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm, contains a number of pictures as well 
as rare objects of value. (3) The Wil- 
liam H. Dunwoody Institute, "dedicated 
by the will of its founder, to the task of 
teaching the industrial and mechanical arts 
free to the youth of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota," is a heavily endowed institution of 
great promise, just beginning its career; 
but, offering free instruction, it already 
menaces other educational institutions of 
great value to the city. (4) The Handi- 
craft Guild, established several years ago, 
through the enterprise and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a few far-sighted citizens, al- 
though unendowed, and without the pres- 
tige of the School of Art, has done more 
than any other single institution to give the 
city a reputation for art educational leader- 
ship. (5) The Attic Club, "an organiza- 
tion of young men and women who are 
employed in different lines of commercial 
art — is probably the most earnest and active 
force in the city so far as the field of com- 
mercial art is concerned"; and yet it has no 
influential connection with the Art School, 
the Museum, the Institute, or the Guild. 



(6) The Minnesota State Art Society, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
proved itself capable of conceiving and of 
achieving programs of far-reaching value to 
the people, but "the work of the society has 
been abruptly curtailed because of the fail- 
ure of a short-sighted legislature to con- 
tinue its customary appropriation." (7) 
The Public School System of the city is well 
organized, and the results secured in draw- 
ing, design, and manual training, both in 
the elementary grades and in the various 
high schools, have given Minneapolis a 
leading place among the cities of the 
country; but there is as yet no adequate 
system whereby talented children dis- 
covered in the grades are given special at- 
tention, extra work, and rapid promotion 
into the art courses in the high schools, nor 
are the high school courses interrelated 
with those of the higher institutions of the 
city or with those of the University of 
Minnesota. (8) The Evening Schools of 
the city enrolled 6,000 students last year, 
2,500 of whom took industrial, com- 
mercial, and household arts courses; but the 
average attendance of students taking such 
courses was only 710, or less than one 
third. This indicates that these schools do 
not supply that which they are popularly 
supposed to give, namely, instruction of 
immediate and practical value to the work- 
man. (9) Meanwhile, the survey of the 
building trades, the electrical industries, the 
metal trades, the printing trades, the gar- 
ment trades, the dressmaking and millinery 
trades, and other occupations, reveals an 
intelligent and general demand for just 
such instruction as all these agencies 
should be able to furnish. With 53,000 
workers in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, there are less than 
3 per cent who avail themselves of the art 
educational opportunities the city affords. 
In a word, the situation in Minneapolis 
is analogous to that in a garden where 
vigorous growths, all desirable, all promis- 
ing, compete with one another. What the 
situation calls for is a gardener determined 
to secure an adequate fruitage. If such an 
intelligent and potent body of men as now 
constitute the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation and the Minneapolis Institute of 
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Arts, for example, could bring about the 
election of a strong group of citizens to act 
as a Central Committee on Art and In- 
dustrial Education, out of it all might be 
evolved an effective organization of these 
various elements — an organization in which 
each would be coordinated with all the others 
in such a way that there would be no waste- 
ful duplication of courses, no sharply conflict- 
ing interests, no vague instruction out of 
touch with the conditions of industrial life 
and the needs of the people. 

The situation in Minneapolis may be 
defined as the greatest opportunity for 
effective municipal art and industrial edu- 
cation in the United States. No doubt 
the intelligence and civic spirit of the city 
will soon devise some means for taking ad- 
vantage of this supreme opportunity for a 
record-breaking harvest. 

Henry Turner Bailey. 

METHODS OF USING THE MUSEUM 1 



"j|~ WI LL begin my little talk by telling you 
a story, which, no doubt, you have heard 
before, of the man who came to the prin- 
cipal of a Boston school, and said that 
he was desirous of being appreciative of art. 
The principal of the school advised him to 
go to the art museum and walk through the 
collection of casts. The man was a 
machinist, able in his own trade, but having 
no knowledge of art. He came back and 
said, "Don't ever do that again! That 
was the hardest day's work I ever did, 
wandering through those casts. I did not 
know anything about them, I did not 
know how to look at them, they meant 
nothing to me." That was in the days 
when museums were storehouses of things 
they had to take, things they had to find the 
best places for, and there was not that at- 
tention paid to education that there is now. 
1 am sure if that man were to come to this 
museum now he would be told where to go, 
what to look at, and how to study. 

The chief purpose of the museum, I think, 
is education, and I understand that educa- 

1 Extracts from a talk given by Professor 
Arthur W. Dow upon an exhibition of work 
done by Teachers College students in connection 
with the Museum collections, held in the Class 
Room April 3-15, 1916. 



tion to be in two parts: first, Art Apprecia- 
tion; and second, Knowledge. Of what use 
would be the knowledge of these things in 
the museum if you did not have the ap- 
preciation of their quality? Of course the 
stories of them, where they were produced, 
how they were produced, and the lives of the 
people who produced them are fascinating 
and very interesting, but that part belongs to 
archaeology or history, not so much to art. 
The history of art by the purely literary 
man does not seem to me so very valuable. 
1 have heard literary men talk about art, 
men who did not have much appreciation of 
the real quality of art, and they dwelt upon 
the subject, they talked of the time in which 
the picture or sculpture was produced, and 
rather expected you to read in it the history 
of the times and the conditions under which 
it was made. It seems to me the really 
great thing, the valuable thing, is to ap- 
preciate the quality, and that is what we 
want to get at. 

The museum is often used by people as a 
place of entertainment, and after all what is 
more fatiguing? It is a fascinating place, 
but wandering about, looking at this, that, 
and the other thing is fatiguing and rather 
stupid; this produces what they call 
"museum fag." I think museum fag is the 
fault of the visitor and not the fault of the 
museum. The visitor needs to be told how 
to study the things and what to look for; he 
should have some very definite purpose. 
As to the art teacher, the museum furnishes 
him with material, just as nature furnishes 
the landscape painter with material. How 
to use that material is the problem. 

I think, in the first place, in order to use 
the museum intelligently and to do real 
public service in cooperation with it, the 
teacher must have a very definite idea in 
mind as to how to teach art; a very definite 
system, orderly, progressive — I mean by 
progressive, the steps used in the method of 
teaching. Then the museum objects can be 
used in the finest way. There are so many 
things in the museum, so many periods are 
represented, that unless we have this defi- 
nite, orderly way of teaching art, we shall 
not know how to make a selection, or how to 
get at the heart of the museum collections. 
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